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NATURAL HISTORY MISCELLANY. 

BOTANY. 

The " May Flo wbr. " — Among all that beautiful family of plants , the 
Heaths, there is none that has such strong claims upon our regard as 
the lowly May Flower, and none more likely to have its claims vindi- 
cated ; for, to a certain extent, it has already become historical, in con- 
quence of its association with the Pilgrims, or more properly with the 
Pilgrim ship "May Flower." This humble shrubby plant grows plen- 
tifully around Plymouth, and in piney woods in many other localities 
along the New England coast. Its " starry loveliness " could hardly 
have failed to arrest the attention of our worthy forefathers, whose 
high purposes and imperative necessities left so little room for the 
play of sentiment. Even in that austere age, we doubt if it were 
frowned upon, as much of a sin, if the young Puritan, on his way to 
the meeting-house, chanced to tuck a sprig or two into his doublet, 
in expectation that the eyes of some Mary or Martha, who perchance 
sat on the opposite bench, weary perhaps with watching the slow- 
moving sands of the hour-glass on the pulpit, — might look the more 
graciously upon him. 

In the books, this plant is known as the "Epigea repens," but 
otherwise as. the Trailing Arbutus, May Flower, and Ground Laurel. 
Under whatever name, however, it is sweet and lovely, and has such a 
rich, spicy fragrance, that we wonder how the fickle suns of April 
could possibly draw from the cold ground aroma of such delicacy. 

Pretty little branches of this early gem may now be purchased along 
the thoroughfares, and at the flower-shops of Boston. Sweet har- 
binger of Spring, pleasing souvenir of the season, go on your mission 
of gladness, as young men and maidens, old men and children wel- 
come your return, and bear them away to homes of affection and re- 
gard, laden with whisperings of joy to the young, hope to the afflict- 
ed, rest and peace to the weary and aged ; to homes where every 
one, as in the words of a certain poet of New Bedford, may be 
strengthened and confirmed in every good impulse of patriotism and 
devotion ! 

" Dear to my heart, thy rock-ribbed hills, 
Thy valleys green, thy gentle rills, 
Thy Runny nooks, where 'neath the snows, 
The fragrant Epigea blows. 
And tempts, 'ere winter yields her sway, 
The blooming maidens steps away, 
In many a wooded warm recess, 
To seek its starry loveliness." G. D. P. 

Parthenogenesis in the Weeping Willow. — Herbert Spencer, in 
"The Principles of Biology," states that the Weeping Willow multi- 
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plies for an indefinite period by agamogenesis (or birth without a pre- 
vious union of the male and female elements). This tree, "which has 
been propagated throughout Europe, does not seed in Europe." 

On the Period and Eatio of the Annual Increase in the 
Circumference of Trees. — "The Carolina Poplar (Populus monil- 
ifera Ait.) was selected on account of its rapid growth, enabling me to 
easily note the increase of circumference each seven days. The re- 
sults tabulated, show that — 

" The tree increased in growth only during the three months between the middleof May 
and the middle of August, and that the ratio of growth is much greater during the month 
between the middle of June and the middle of July, than during the month preceding, and 
the succeeding months."— T. Meehax, Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia, October, 1866. 

The Agency of Insects in Fertilizing Plants. — I have made 
some observations and experiments on the fertilization of Phsenoga- 
mous Plants, showing that in the genus Kalmia, and other genera 
also, insects are necessary to carry pollen from flower to flower in or- 
der to fertilize pistils. 

I have found, also, that of many plants which produce perfect flow- 
ers, in some the stamens discharge all this pollen before the stigmas 
of the same flower are exposed ; while there are others in which the 
pistil is fertilized before the pollen of the flower is discharged. In 
these two ways they act as though they were monoecious plants. — W. 
J. Beal. 

Curious Flower. — One of the most singular flowers growing in 
this pretty garden (of the Panama Railway Company) was an orchid, 
called by the natives "Flor del Espiritu Santo," or the "Flower of 
the Holy Ghost." The blossom, white as Parian marble, somewhat 
resembles the Tulip in form ; its perfume is not unlike that of the 
Magnolia, but more intense. Neither its beauty nor fragrance begat 
for it the high reverence in which it is held, but the image of a dove 
placed in its centre. Gathering the freshly -opened flower, and pulling 
apart its alabaster petals, there sits the dove ; its slender pinions 
droop listlessly by its side ; the head inclining gently forward, as if 
bowed in gentle submission, brings the delicate beak, just blushed 
with carmine, in contact with the snowy breast. — J. K. Lord's " The 
Naturalist in Vancouver Island." 

ZOOLOGY. 
Mimetic Forms among Insects. — Among the living objects mim- 
icked by insects are the predaceous species, from which it is the inter- 
est of the mimickers to be concealed. Thus, the species of Scaphura 
(a genus of Crickets) in South America resemble, in a wonderful man- 



